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allowances. Each man was expected to memorize general orders, to learn map-
ping, to absorb first-aid information, and fill all the other intellectual require-
ments with the same speed as everyone else. Many of these men just could not
do it, and therefore, they often became major liabilities.8 They not infrequently
developed neurotic symptoms, most often in the form of physical complaints.
Had the Army classification system been sufficiently flexible to permit their
immediate assignment to limited duty or unskilled tasks, undoubtedly many
more of them could have been used effectively. Instead, they turned up at
station hospitals. There, too, it was often an extremely difficult problem to de-
cide upon their disposition, when they could not be reassigned to simple un-
skilled tasks. Merely an evaluation of mental age was not always a good criterion
for decision. In at least one Service Command an order was issued that "all cases
of mental deficiency in which the mental age is lower than eight years" should
be discharged.9 However, there were many under this age level who could have
served. There were many with a higher mental age who did not have the capacity
to be effective soldiers in any job. Nor was it always a simple matter to distin-
guish between organically determined mental deficiency and mental reactions
which resulted from deprivation of educational and cultural advantages. With-
out careful psychological testing, it would have been impossible. The same prob-
lem occurred in World War I, leading Col. Salmon to comment that in the
Army it needed "the joint work of psychiatrist and psychologists and will never
be solved by either working alone." 10
Only a careful survey could determine the effectiveness of mentally deficient
individuals by investigating particularly how long they served, their efficiency,
and their assignments. Illustrative of this is the investigation made by Mc-
Keon u of a group of mentally retarded individuals with I.Q.'s ranging from
52 to 83 who were trained in a special school prior to the war. Of the 207
mental deficients, 55 per cent were inducted into the Army. Only 19 per cent
were rejected, of which number only 9 per cent because of mental or educa-
tional inadequacies. Of the rest, a number were waiting for the draft, some had
been deferred on defense jobs, and still others were too young to be eligible for
service. Only 1.5 per cent of those who had been accepted had been discharged
from the Army.
The British Army had a far more practical approach to the problem of
utilization of the dullard than did the American Army. Probably it was stifliu-
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